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The Future U.S. 


Exchanges 


KENNETH HOLLAND 


June and July when traveled 
the Soviet Union with the delega- 
tion nine U.S. state governors, had 
opportunity learn what two 
the most important Soviet 
think the exchange programs now 
being carried between our two 
countries. Although one can wisely 
forecast future developments 
basis their comments, certainly these 
opinions should the best possible 
indication the current Soviet atti- 
tude toward U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchanges, 
since they came from Prime Minister 
Nikita Khrushchev, and Georgi Zhu- 
kov, Chairman the State Committee 
for Cultural Relations With Foreign 
Countries. Undoubtedly these are the 
two Soviet officials who are most influ- 
ential the continuation and the suc- 
cess the exchange program. 

was Mr. Zhukov who briefed 
before each our high level discus- 
sions and accompanied the Krem- 


KENNETH HOLLAND, president the In- 
stitute International Education, visited the 
Soviet Union last summer with the delegation 
nine state governors. The governors’ visit 
the U.S.S.R. was sponsored jointly ITE and 
New York University and financed the 
Alfred Sloan Foundation and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund. 


lin where our talks took place. Since 
reports the Premier and his fel- 
low Council members, Zhukov 
high political level and obviously 
triendly terms with Khrushchev. 

the whole, Mr. Zhukov seemed 
optimistic about both the current pro- 
grams and the future exchanges, 
attitude obviously consistent with his 
role chief the committee responsi- 
ble for the coordination all the cul- 
tural exchange programs between the 
Soviet Union and other countries. 

The Committee which Mr. Zhukov 
heads was established two and half 
years ago. One its first acts was rep- 
resentation the Soviet Union the 
development the Lacy-Zaroubin 
agreement, signed January 1958, 
which formally established program 
exchanges between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. The Zhukov Committee, 
told me, has also completed agree- 
ments with France, Great Britain, Iraq, 
Belgium, Egypt and most recently with 
West Germany. all, has estab- 
lished exchange programs with 
countries, many them the Com- 
munist bloc. 

Sponsorship exchange programs 
university other private organi- 
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Kenneth Holland, second from right, and seven U.S. Governors listen 
explanation the geodesic dome the U.S. Exhibit Moscow. 


zation obviously not possible the 


Soviet Union. our interview with 
Mr. Zhukov, explained that plans 
for cultural relations programs with 
other countries are developed min- 
istries, individual Soviet republics and 
various organizations, “which are not 
under control censorship” 
Committee. Once plans for programs 
are established, is, explained, the 
responsibility his Committee co- 
ordinate them, establish political pol- 
icy and work out methods financing. 

change programs, Mr. Zhukov said that 
“both countries should satisfied 
with the progress that has been made 
result the agreement”. Some 
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three-quarters the activities pro- 
vided for the original Lacy-Zaroubin 
pact have already been carried out. Mr. 
Zhukov said that negotiations ex- 
tend the agreement (which were due 
begin last month) should com- 
pleted quickly and signed January 
1960 the latest. believes that the 
extension should cover two more years 
and said hopes that will provide 
greater emphasis exchanges spe- 
cialists the theatre, technicians, pro- 
fessors, students and others. The only 
barrier such exchanges is, said, 
financial one and, claimed, could 
solved established trade relations 
with them. 

“Sometimes your press says spend 
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billions dollars these exchanges,” 
said. “That not true. would 
glad were so, but not 
have such large require- 
ments are great for the Seven Year 
Plan that just not have large 
sums for cultural relations.” 

The tying expanded exchange 
people trade relations Khrush- 
chev, Mikoyan, Zhukov and other So- 
viet leaders was interesting strategy. 
clear that when the Prime 
Minister arrives the U.S., will 
argue strongly for trade agreement. 

probably true that the U.S.S.R. 


exchanges have taken place various fields. 
Above are Soviet students 


University. 


has shortage dollars, but the esti- 
mated 15,000 U.S. tourists who will 
the U.S.S.R. this year will give them 
least several million dollars. they 
really wanted finance such programs 
they could also use some their reput- 
large supply gold. Europe the 
report was general that the Soviet 
Union was spending $25,000,000 
the World Youth Festival Vienna! 

Mr. Zhukov spent some time discuss- 
ing the American Exhibition which 
was soon due open. was his belief 
that Moscovites would interested 
the various techmiques that use 
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our industries, that they would want 
know about our cities, what they 
look like, where they are, and how 
Americans live. was his hope, 
said, that our exhibit would answer 
some these questions for the Russian 
people. 

little later, however, Zhukov vis- 
ited the exhibit and was very critical 
it, saying did not contain enough 
displays machinery and other scien- 
tific and engineering developments. 
did not feel the display the abun- 
dance consumer goods available 
the American people was 
Russian people should wanted 

Mr. Zhukov said was interested 
having more prominent Americans 
visit the Soviet Union. said was 
looking forward the visits Vice 
President Nixon and Robert Dowl- 
ing, Chairman the Board the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, who had been Mr. host 
when the latter was the United 
States. particular seemed feel 
that businessmen would 
readily understand the Soviet Union 
and some its problems. 

Mr. Zhukov admitted that 
there are many political 
questions that are unanswered between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. and that 
result, surprises and differences some- 
times arise. said, however, that 
was agreement with Mr. Nixon’s 
statement that establish 
contacts and meet more often that, 
little little, both countries would 
come realize that neither had any 
aggressive interests. 

mentioning possibilities ex- 
panding the broadest form 
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change—tourism—Mr. Zhukov seemed 
less optimistic, again stressing financial 
barriers. Although some 700,000 Soviet 
tourists now abroad each year, 
said, only very small percentage 
the United States, fact which 
attributes the lack favorable 
tourist rate for Soviet citizens traveling 
the United States. said, 
United States insists that Soviet tour- 
ists pay ten rubles the dollar [which 
the tourist rate the Soviets make 
available Americans who come the 
U.S.S.R.], the trip will cost the Soviet 
tourist about If, the other 
hand, Soviet tourists could pay four 
rubles the dollar, the trip would 
cost from $3,500 $4,000.” 

Mr. opinion, the more 
exchanges, the better, particularly 
when the discussion 
changes and their value the abstract. 
Unfortunately, however, concrete dis- 
cussion the specific numbers ex- 
changees revealed once again the re- 
luctance the Soviets increase stu- 


dent exchanges any sizeable figure, 


and their strict insistance interpret- 
ing all exchange agreements one- 
for-one basis. The current agreement 
provides for the exchange stu- 
dents 1958-59 and for the exchange 
1959-60. Actually only Rus- 
sian students came here last year, while 
Americans went the Soviet Union. 
the State Committee Cultural 
Relations was foregone conclusion 
therefore that less than American 
students could the Soviet Union 
this year (since sent “extra” ones 
last year) and that the Russians, the 
other hand, would send students 
this country. 
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Soviet educators made extensive tour U.S. educational institutions. 


Mr. Khrushchev his four-hour in- 
terview with our delegation alternated 
enthusiasm and belligerence discuss- 
ing cultural relations with the U.S. 
was openly suspicious the motives 
our government arranging for the 
U.S. exhibit, and less optimistic about 
the future exchange than Mr. Zhu- 
kov had been. 

Said Mr. Khrushchev, “Judging 
from secret documents the Depart- 
ment State which have copies, 
the Exhibition which you plan here 
Moscow was expected have great 
effect the Russian people. fact, 
seems that some the people, after 
seeing the Exhibition, 
throw their government. will visit the 


fair myself and the people the 
will have chance see 
They will know that when have 
completed our Seven Year Plan 
will have caught with you.” 
Although this statement produced 
laughter from both Mr. Khrushchev 
and the governors, Mr. 
increasingly less jocular mood, con- 
tinued emphasize his belief that 
Americans were interested exchange 
only further their own propaganda 
motives. When Governor LeRoy Col- 
lins Florida told the Prime Minister 
that during our visit had found 
great interest exchanges among the 
Russian people and that all would 
like see the exchange program 
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U.S. and team captains they met field 


broadened scope, Mr. Khrushchev 
replied follows: 

speak frankly, dear guests, 
must hedge about the questions? 
years you should look 
more realistically the U.S.S.R. 
your hope that these exchanges may 
move away from Communism, this 
impossible and unrealistic. have 
proved the value our system the 
people. earth satellite which 
have launched has been circling the 
earth for two years. Another one will 
circle for eight years.” 

The Prime Minister then rose from 
his chair and went desk, returning 
with round metallic ball approxi- 
mately five inches diameter which 
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said was exact replica the 
satellite now orbiting the sun. With 
one hand held the sphere for 
see and with the other began 
pound the table. 

yourself countries which are work- 
ing Socialist basis. only thing 
ask you that you remain Amer- 
icans. You have always been people 
with ideas. You Americans 
whole have been simple, hard-working, 
vigorous, strong people and have ac- 
complished great deal. You were 
colony England and then you left 
far behind development. Maybe you 
have forgotten how think realistic- 
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The Bolshoi Ballet danced Stone Flower for enthusiastic American audiences. 


ally. Pardon offend you but 
think should speak frankly.” 

few moments Mr. Khrushchev 
was again smiling and urging ex- 
change. was insistent, however, 
that the problems financing cultural 
exchanges were inextricably tied the 
lack trade between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. “If there trade relation 
between us,” said, “there cannot 
large exchange people. From olden 
times, people who wanted live 
peace traded. you stopped trade, you 
had ulterior 

“For many years,” continued, “we 
sold crab meat your country and 
was liked. Then the sale was stopped, 
because was said that used slave 
labor. Some your people asked 


see the canneries before they would re- 
sume the trade, see did use 
slave labor. you think that cor- 
rect approach one indicating sense 
equality? What made similar 
request your country?” said, rais- 
ing his voice. “Suppose you had asked 
see and had said that you must 
have medical examination before you 
can admitted office? You 
would have turned your back,” said, 
again pounding the table, con- 
sidered this offense. Even our 
country were using slave labor you 
have suggested, would insult. 
Why must accept this kind ac- 
tion? These are the reasons why 
don’t get along.” 

When Governor Luther Hodges 
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North Carolina recommend 
that the United States put 
tional ten million dollars into ex- 
pansion exchange programs, Rus- 
sia would likewise, Mr. Khrushchev 
answered, the same vein, “Where 
will get ten million You 
trade with us, and don’t want 
make counterfeit dollars.” 

Despite his comments exchange 
press the opinion that some exchanges 
particular might highly desirable. 
When mentioned that ITE had made 
possible for Van Cliburn the 
Tschaikovsky Festival, shook 
hand and said that needed more 
that kind exchange. “It good 


thing that you governors came 
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Americans attended exhibit Soviet science, technology and culture. 


told our delegation. “We will give 
hearty reception Vice President 
would like see your 
President come this country some 
day. Some day want the 
United States. want this only 
would not bad the President 
would visit and would visit the 
U.S. The President would have unlim- 
ited opportunities see and meet our 
people.” 

These wishes are now well the 
way becoming realities. who be- 
lieve the value exchange per- 
sons must hope that the President and 
the Prime Minister will find ways 
broaden exchanges between 
ples our two countries. 


The World Music Bank 


IGOR BUKETOFF 


When, October 16, 1957, the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
announced the organization the 
World Music Bank, signalled the 
quick realization dream that had 
been born but few months earlier. 
For with that press release there went 
into operation program cultural 
exchange the field music based 
quality material alone rather than 
quantity coverage. 

the support two grants from 
the Kockefeller Foundation, the World 
Music Bank came into existence 
partial solution the desperate need 
for cultural betterment 
ment throughout the 

all started one day the spring 
1956, when received letter from 
European information service asking 


IGOR the musical director 
the Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra and 
has toured extensively the U.S. and 
Europe guest conductor. Inquiries about 
the World Music Bank may sent him 
5110 Covington Road, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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ductor, perform some that coun- 
try’s music. The letter was accom- 
panied list over 100 suggested 
works. Virtually all the composers 
mentioned were unknown me, and, 
viewing this list complete frustra- 
tion, wondered just how was ex- 
pected choose work conduct 
when even pronounce most 
the composers’ names! 

Realizing the danger making 
unwise choice, filed the communique 
the waste paper basket, feeling that 
performance what could well turn 
good either that country’s musical 
only the best music audiences 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Some time later met the writer 
the letter and asked him how ex- 
pected select work perform 
from more than 100 
gestions. quickly singled out five 
six works particular significance. 
When showed some curiosity these, 
room where could hear recordings 
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tapes these works while following 
the music with the orchestral scores. 
that way could make immediate 
aural appraisal the music’s worth, 
while foreseeing the 
might encountered rehearsal. 

committed myself the performance 
not one, but three works. thought 
that time how wonderful would 
could have such successful selec- 
tive guidance from all countries, rather 
than from just one information service. 

the fall the same year, prior 
conducting and recording engage- 
ment Europe, toured several coun- 
tries under grant from the Alice 
Ditson Fund, and representative 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, organization servicing over 
America. 

first stop was Paris, where 
renewed many friendships from 
visit there 1948 when had con- 
ducted the European premieres 
twin operas, Medium” 
and “The Telephone” with the Broad- 
way cast. From French colleagues 
asked for suggestions names new 
French composers who might still 
unknown America. When com- 
pared the lists submitted sev- 
eral outstanding musicians, was sur- 
prised find general agreement 
four five works varied schools 
composition. Here before me, then, 
seemed the four five works 
which the leading musicians France 
were willing endorse. ‘These could 
the works through which contempo- 
rary French music should 
duced abroad. And these were the 
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works which potential per- 
former, was interested. 

the next country visited the 
the United States Cultural 
Attache, where was curious see 
what was being done for the promo- 
tion contemporary American music 
abroad. was shown magnificent col- 
lection records practically every 
American work that had ever been 
recorded which had been sent them 
from Washington. the very next 
breath, however, they expressed hope- 
less bewilderment how promote 
such unwieldly array. Since they 
were not musicians profession they 
works which felt our best, 
that they might concentrate their pro- 
motion. 

still another country asked the 
what contemporary 
American music they had heard. ‘Their 
reply produced painfully outdated 
list that included names such Ger- 
and MacDowell. They com- 
plained that visiting American con- 
ductors rarely 
American works. Instead, they intro- 
duced minor tidbits such the 
gio for Strings” Samuel Barber who, 
sure, would the first claim 
that not one his major works. 
they performed works composers 
whom they were some way obli- 
gated (and whose music they did not 
dare perform for their audiences 
Other conductors played 
American music all. 

now the pattern was becoming 
quite clear. ‘The recommendations 
hundreds works, the cluttered cata- 
logues publishers, the all-embracing 
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Backstage, before performance, the author, left, conferred with Harald Saeverud, the noted 
Norwegian The program for the evening feature Mr. Saeverud’s “Sinfonia 


collections phonograph records—all 
were too complete and too numerous. 
The acute need was for two things: 
small selective lists compositions 
based quality alone, and means 
for quick access to, and aural appraisal 
of, these works. 

After visiting several other countries 


and finding similar situations every- 
where, returned the United States 


with naive plan—one disconcerting 
simplicity. 

proposed that there founded 
World Music Bank, which would 
deposited the few best works each 
participating country. Each deposit 
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would consist score and record 
tape, together with some descriptive 
material. Each member country would 
have branch the World Music 
Bank which would house complete 
collection all entries. These would 
available for few days’ use any- 
one who would willing pay the 
postal charges. Each country would 
also have its own promotional agency 
encourage the use the materials 
conductors, composers, critics, edu- 
cators, impresarios—and any one else 
with musical interests. 

each country the entries would 
selected jurors undisputed 
stature and objectivity, each whom 
would make his suggestions indi- 
vidual list sent coordinator. This 
method would leave the 
ments. The coordinator, 
bling and comparing the lists, and 
perhaps speaking again with some 
the jurors, could then evolve list that 
virtually unanimous 
endorsement. 

These lists would 
periodically—every three five years— 
rotating juries, and perhaps certain 
works would replaced. This proce- 
dure could allow some compositions 
move into the standard repertoire 
discarded the test time takes 
its toll. 


provide place for new compositions. 


the same time would 

Naturally one could quibble over 
the use the word Who 
determine what That de- 
cision that must left history. Yet 
the margin error such choice 
far smaller than selection made 
random from list over 100 compo- 
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service which must emphasize not qual- 
ity but equal recognition everyone 
regardless talent. 

suggestion was submitted the 
American Symphony Orchestra League, 
where was received with consider- 
able enthusiasm. The League’s Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, prepared request 
the Rockefeller 
grant was soon received for the estab- 
lishment the World Music Bank, 
with branches Norway, Sweden, Fin- 


Foundation, and 


land and Denmark. These nations were 
selected for the experimental phase 
because the initiative they had al- 
ready displayed projecting their arts. 

Obviously the first step was pro- 
duce the list recommended 
can works. jury was selected which 
voted with objectivity and impar- 
tiality that crossed all barriers varied 
Upon comparing the submited 
and after few telephone conversa- 
tions with individual jurors, the fol- 
lowing list was evolved: 


Barber Medea’s Meditation and 
Dance Vengeance 
Carter Suite from the Ballet 


Suite from the Ballet 
“Appalachian Spring” 


Copland 


No. 


Harris Third Symphony (In One 
Movement) 

Ives Three Places New 
England 

Mennin Symphony No. 

Piston Symphony No. 
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Riegger Symphony No. 

Schuman Symphony No. (In One 
Movement) 

Sessions Symphony No. 


goes without saying that most 
the above works are well known 
America. But many them, even some 
their composers, are unknown 
abroad, especially countries 
that are musically isolated. 

soon the exchange with Scan- 
dinavia became reality, requests for 
membership arrived 
Belgium and France, where had con- 
ferred with musicians return 
trip from the North. 

second grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation provided the 
their admission and within 
months Holland and Belgium became 
members the World Music Bank. 
France will join them October 
this year. 

lished the headquarters the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League, 
Charleston, where 
seven complete sets the American 
entries were deposited for use Amer- 
ican musicians (again, upon payment 
postal costs only). more sets 
were sent each European center. 

Now the time had come eliminate 
the many small, troublesome problems 
that had been expected. some coun- 
tries, delays were encountered pro- 
curing operating funds for 
chase scores, records and tapes for 
export, and for the printing ac- 
companying brochure, obtaining 
union clearance for the non-commer- 
cial use tape recordings others. 
Some tapes arrived America “un- 


other than those common use here. 
Some sets underwent customs delays. 
Still, none these problems proved 
beyond rather simple solution. 

next prepared format opera- 
tion which outlined the 
sary for any country’s participation 
the World Music Bank. now this 
format seems have taken care all 
problems (except finding money for 
foreign countries), and hoped that 
future operations. 

pared brochure for world-wide dis- 
tribution, outlining the concept and 
nature the project, listing the en- 
tries all participating countries, and 
including biographies and pictures 
our composers represented the 
Bank, together with considerable other 
pertinent data. 

Exciting tangents appear constantly. 
The soundness the project and the 
quality the works submitted thus far 
have produced numerous requests for 
similar undertakings musical media 
other than orchestral alone. have 
always assumed such expansion for 
the future and the day may not too 
far away when choral and chamber lit- 
erature, well music for the solo 
performer, will included the 
World Music Bank. 

Another tangent has been the awak- 
ening interest the composers 
the past. Many their works are 
unknown America except for few 
stray innocuous pieces, but 
time they produced music such sig- 
nificance that upon their foundations 
were created the masterworks today. 
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Today requests for admission the 
World Music Bank are pouring 
from all over the world. are plan- 
ning massive program expansion 
which will hasten the realization this 
simple project—a project for music- 
interchange based quality alone 
dices, pressures personal ambitions. 

too early yet give account 
World Music Bank performances. 
Although the American entries have 
been Europe for some time, the re- 
verse has not been true, due primarily 
the delays that have mentioned. 
These delays made impossible an- 
nounce the European entries until re- 
cently, inquiries shouid come for 
material which had not yet arrived. 

But performances have taken place, 
under own baton. January 
conducted symphony orchestra con- 
cert Indianapolis which was “Sa- 
lute the Scandinavian Entries 
the World Music and featured 
composition from each Northern 
country. This concert all-contem- 
porary music was extremely 

March guest-conducted the Da- 
nish State Radio Orchestra Copen- 
hagen program four works, two 
which were from the World Music 
Bank. Both works were warmly ap- 
plauded and some the critics even 
expressed the wish that the program 
had been made exclusively Mu- 
sic Bank entries. 

the meantime the musical direc- 
tors the Scandinavian 
works have committed themselves 
broadcast all the American works—re- 
corded live—during the course 
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the current year. 

world small world. Na- 
tions conflicting social, economic 
views have been thrust 
together abruptly deperate 
find some common grounds upon 
which build better mutual under- 
standing. Everywhere there talk 
exchange—exchange scientific data, 
exchange cultural information—ex- 
change every aspect human exist- 
ence. 

Cultural exchange, especially the 
field music, looked for the ini- 
tial successes establishing greater 
understanding and better coexistence 
between nations. Concertizing artists 
already have broken down many for- 
midable barriers and penetrated many 
“curtains”. But for every Van Cliburn 
there are thousands unthinking 
Americans, not mention some our 
idolized personalities the entertain- 
ment world whose exploits abroad are 
less than exemplary. 

America are living coun- 
try that seems going through 
doubt because have achieved new 
excellence the mediocre. The ex- 
hibit which sent recently the 
Soviet Union was geared accentuate, 
all things, not our greatest accom- 
plishments, but the well-being the 
average man our abundant land! 

music there place for indis- 
criminate democracy. Therefore 
program exchange where quality 
alone reigns hoped that mutual 
ground will found where countries 
will become acquainted with each 
other level highest intelligence 
and creative genius. 
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The Polish Exchange: 


Touchstone for Understanding 


JANE ADDAMS 


Since the fall 1957, the lecture 
halls, 


more than American universities, 


libraries 


and the offices some U.S. 
businesses and industries have been 
host distinguished and distinctive 
group Polish scholars 
ists. The first Ford Foundation 
grantees who have participated the 
Polish Exchange Program have, for the 
most part, met and often exceeded the 
highest standards which American in- 
stitutions set for visiting scholars from 
abroad. The Polish visitors themselves 
have also fixed their critical attention 
our academic and 
stitutions and personnel, and accorded 
them the highest esteem. 


JANE ADDAMS director the Polish ex- 
change programs for the Institute Inter- 
national Education. 


time when mutual understand- 
ing said many world leader 
such this between Polish economists, 
sociologists, architects and literary 
specialists and their American counter- 
parts not without significance. 
these less publicized areas well 
those Geneva, Sokolniki Park and 
the New York Coliseum, are revealed 
the values and international 
exchange. 

The Ford Foundation Polish Pro- 
gram, initiated early 1957, has its 
aim the opening contacts between 
scholars the renowned academic and 
cultural institutions Poland and 
those the United States. With the 
easing restrictions international 
travel that followed the October 1956 
uprising Poland, the time was ripe 
for the lowering barriers between 
cultural and educational fields Po- 
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land and the West. The focus the 
Ford Foundation program was 
the humanities and social sciences, 
with the Rockefeller Foundation con- 
centrating simultaneously 
lishing contacts between Polish and 
western specialists the medical sci- 
ences and agriculture. Other groups 
such the Foundation, 
supporting particular Polish art and 
literature, also seized the opportunity 
organize and encourage internation- 
exchange programs related their 
special interests. 

The quality the candidate 
tance the eventual fulfillment the 
program objectives. was that seri- 
ous consideration was given 
Ford Foundation the selection 
Polish men and women who could best 
promote the program objectives. was 
determined that senior professors who 
had maintained qualities leadership 
and influence their professional lives 
throughout quarter century difh- 
cult and trying years war and change 
should among the first recog- 
nized. Young scholars their and 
who were moving into top aca- 
demic ranks virtue their ability 
research, writing and teaching were 
also given priority consideration. 
Some few specialists fields such 
journalism, architecture and industrial 
relations, all areas growing and live- 
importance Poland today, were 
also judged major contributors 
the program aims. Added the pro- 
gram for their merits scholarship 
and their personal potential leaders 
with vision and imagination were sev- 
eral young students who were matur- 
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Jacek Nowicki and the author the gardens 
the Museum Modern Art, New 


ing the “new The selection 
these younger students was 
kind experiment for the day when 
the exchanges between Poland and the 
U.S. would extended include 
graduates the pre-Ph.D. level whose 
research and professional plans would 
advanced study abroad. 

rare vantage point that provides one 
with panorama such have gained, 
this case, both Polish and Amer- 
ican academic institutions and the in- 
tellectual climate generated them; 
variety fields specialty rang- 
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ing from business administration 
aesthetics; and roll call indus- 
art historians, city 
planners, professors law and logic, 
and specialists public opinion polls 
and news analysis. 

high opinion the value the 
Polish exchange based the facts 
our files and many hours spent with 
the project participants. opin- 
ion shared the American scholars 
who have come into contact with the 
grantees. American professor in- 
ternational law, writing meeting 
with one the 
caught some the value the pro- 
gram when commented, “If [the 
grantee] any way measure how 
the Polish exchange conducted, 
would, without hesitation, give [my] 
full consent. [The grantee] was ex- 
cellent source information and un- 
derstanding regard the political 
and social response Poland Com- 
clarified 
many misconceptions the minds 


munist 


the people with whom spoke... 
misconceptions with which [the 
grantee] had been presented within the 
confines his native Poland were, 
because the opportunity aflorded 
the Ford Foundation, brought light 
and replaced with more accurate and 
firsthand depictions American life 
and culture.” 

With each grantee, have en- 
deavored refine and develop pro- 
gram contacts and activities that, 
his view and that 
adviser, will contribute the advance- 
ment his profession and his own 
personal enlightenment. Our aim has 


proposals with the general ideals 
international education—an increased 
understanding and subsequent relaxa- 
tion the international tensions 
which stem from limited educational 
and cultural experience. 

The Polish grantees have, for the 
most part, been singularly equipped 
contribute and benefit from in- 
ternational exchange program. Prod- 
ucts universities which have for 
centuries been recognized quality in- 
stitutions, they manifest the tradition- 
marks scholarship—diligence, in- 
tellectual integrity and imagination. 
American city planner commenting 
his Polish colleague’s achievements 
the U.S. stated that “it was quite 
evident that the academic standards 
Warsaw this field [architecture] are 
the highest order and another simi- 


lar exchange would 
value.” 


scholar—modest, cooperative 
ous, full scholarly zeal” and criti- 
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common the comments which their 
American colleagues have made about 
the visiting Poles. The sum total 
these comments could, feel, dis- 
tilled into one general quality, 
tagious discovery” which, 
more than anything else, characterizes 
large percentage the Polish grant- 
ees, well the American scholars 
who have gone off Poland and con- 
tributed their own way the suc- 
cess the exchange. 

Brief descriptions few the 
projects undertaken some the 
participants the Polish exchange 
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program may better explain why the 
project participants have drawn from 
their American colleagues such high 
praise perfect example the 
ideal the foreign exchange 
“made excellent use his time...a 
most encouraging example what 
such fellowships can 
contributed much our 
academic year here well partak- 
ing its “gracious, 
learned and 
well informed”. 

One finest translators, 
Mr. Bronislaw Zielinski, came the 
U.S. 1958 for three months travel 


astonishing- 


and observation. known for his 
introduction the American novel 
the Polish reading public, and most es- 
pecially for his translations the ma- 
jority Ernest novels 
and short stories. The purpose his 
visit the U.S. was discover the 
America had often translated into 
Polish terms. What was this country 
that had been portrayed the novels 
Hawthorne, Steinbeck and 
Hemingway? What was this seemingly 
experimental culture that molded the 
character Captain Ahab, charged the 
hearts migrant people 
abroad? What was this nation with 
traditional South, Yankee industrial 
North, and western plains and Rockies 
that seemed still hold all the excite- 
ment the frontier? These were the 
questions between the lines his state- 
ment purpose the Ford Founda- 
tion application form. 

understanding the language alone, 
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“One the hardest Mr. Ziel- 
inski said, translate slang faith- 
fully. Simply using Polish idiom 
do, because that transfers the 
whole scene Poland.” 

itinerary which included the var- 
ious regions America was planned 
for Mr. Zielinski, were introductions 
literary critics, professors and Amer- 
ican authors. spent some time being 
shown around the Salinas Valley 
Steinbeck’s sister. And was invited 
Ernest Hemingway join him for 
several days his mountain retreat 
Idaho. This experience alone might 
have been realization his project 
objective, for served sharpen the 
mutual respect and understanding that 
must exist between author and trans- 
lator. This visit also resulted 
extraordinary Hemingway, 
tangible proof the results person- 
to-person exchange, make out all his 
Polish royalties from Mr. 
forthcoming translation The Green 
Hills Africa plus check for $1,000, 
prize for Polish writer, author 
the best Polish novel the 

Not only important for the 
Polish translator see the country 
must try describe; visual impres- 
sion this country also vital the 
specialist other professions. the 
Polish architect, America growing 
and changing nation. has only 
walk through the streets New York 
City during his first days the coun- 
try, casting his eye downward into the 
wards the towers glass and alu- 
urban movement. After the destruc- 
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Bronislaw Zielinski and Ernest Hemingway. 


tion the last war, Poland, too, must 
grow and change. Palaces may re- 
created (and donated!) and pride and 
tradition restored the reconstruction 
eighteenth century War- 
saw. But the essential need that lev- 
elled country wise planning urban 
centers, the placement industry, 
and designs and developments 
modern housing. All must fashioned 
with sharpened awareness both 
the practical and the beautiful. 

Mr. Jacek Nowicki, official 
Cooperative Housing Movement and 
member the Polish Society Archi- 
tects, has learned from both the good 
and bad examples building and con- 
struction has observed America, 


where has wondered the beauty 
utility the extremes modern 
colleagues old and new towns 
the U.S., discovered new ways 
handling problems similar his own. 
listening round-table discussions 
citizens’ committees and city plan- 
ners gained new insight into the 
nature planning. 

The dean one our outstanding 
schools architecture reported that 
and Mr. Nowicki “exchanged view- 
points the merits and problems 
various designs and approaches. was 
impressed with his general knowledge 


American architecture, both profes- 
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thorough, alert guy, not without 
sense 

the late Professor Stanislaw 
Ossowski and his wife were prevented 
from teaching the university because 
their lectures sociology and philoso- 
phy were not accord with the ortho- 
scribed the State. Their teachings 
and writings continued underground 
throughout the arduous post World 
War decade when many 
intellectuals and 
were from confinement and 
lack contact with the western world. 

among the first scholars invited 
the Ford Foundation visit the 
U.S. that time, had been rein- 
stated the university and the field 
sociology was accepted and recognized 
one vital country that was re- 
building its past and witnessing the 
emergence new society that had 
meet the demands East and West. 
Professor Ossowski was received this 
country American colleagues who 
knew him reputation and looked 
forward providing him with the 
data needed bring knowledge 
his field date. He, turn, con- 
tributed the exchange stimulat- 
ing the minds American professors 
and students alike, introducing them 
the procedures and concepts that 
had been born and fostered coun- 
try isolated from the main streams 
development the sociological field 
for almost twenty years. New methods 
investigating social situations were 
suggested, old methods determining 
public opinion weighing the results 


polls were explored. ‘The degree 
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sophistication thinking 
among Polish sociologists has inspired 
the respect the most eminent Amer- 
ican scholars who have met Professor 
Ossowski and some his young assist- 
ants who have also been participants 
the Polish exchange program. 

There are those who hold the 
thesis that the role and structure 
management industry need not vary 
with centralized decentralized 
Economic power the 
hands the State the hands 
chiefs industry must, under any cir- 
cumstances, directed for the benefit 
the associated dependent groups 
individuals. Mr. Jerzy Lutoslawski, 
key member the Economic Coun- 
cil Warsaw, came the U.S. in- 
vestigate the function management 
American industry and observe 
the nature the organization and in- 
centive systems large and small busi- 
ness. these are subjects common 
discussion and continuing evaluation 
among enlightened industrialists, Mr. 
Lutoslowski was received with cour- 
tesy well with curiosity. The ex- 
changes between him econo- 
mists and businessmen with whom ap- 
were arranged were useful 
concern. attitude mutual respect 
prevailed among these persons seem- 
ingly disparate inclinations, and with 
this attitude respect, the ground- 
work was laid for future economic ex- 
change and cooperation the field 
foreign trade. 

the inquisitive student, the lib- 
eral arts college with its extensive and 
flexible limitless 
areas for exploration. 
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Juliana Fischbein made good use her first 
American liberal arts college. 


bein such student who has the basic 
qualifications appreciate this con- 
cept education. the Polytechnic 
Institute Warsaw she was major 
chemistry, and she came 
country with advanced knowledge 
her field. Arrangements were made 
for her attend Bennington College 
which provides unique opportunity 
for the undergraduate who capable 
responding and adapting curri- 
culum including work 
period the academic year. During 
the resident period, Juliana’s program 
included courses English language 
organic chemistry, 


music and American institutions. Dur- 
ing the non-resident period, she 
worked research chemist labo- 
ratory Long Island. Bennington re- 
ported that Juliana made good use 
her first year, “exploring informally 
the meaning wide range current 
events and college She will 
return the college for second year 
complete her education with un- 
derstanding the value independ- 
ent thinking and learning new ways 
which will broader and more pro- 
found than that most young people. 

The programs followed 
specialists 
who have visited Poland the past 
two years have also produced the stim- 
ulation that comes with open en- 
counter with one’s colleagues. 
American sociologist whose special in- 
terests are urban planning and recon- 
struction problems large cities stated 
‘so magnifi- 
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that had seldom seen 
cent opportunity for really effective 
cultural All those who have 
visited Poland Ford Fellows have 
commented the enthusiastic and 
whole-hearted cooperation both offi- 
cials and colleagues Warsaw, Krak- 
ow, Poznan and other Polish university 
cities. Our professors have returned 
the U.S. weary, but invigorated the 
active scientific thinking that going 
Polish academic institutions and 
planning commissions. Their lectures 
such subjects economic changes 
America, meth- 
ods research the social sciences, 
comparative literature and history, and 
American university life have drawn 
ulty alike. Long, intensive and instruc- 
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tive conversations have followed, 
less formal level. 


The galaxy program sketches 
means exhausted. Projects 
similar merit fill the files Polish and 
American grantees who are pursuing 
their scholarly research the quiet 
seclusion library stacks and museum 
alcoves, and lively discussions 
seminars, coffee shops and campus 
drugstores. The spirit discovery per- 
meates each the projects. Impres- 
sions are recorded daily the minds 
the alert and observant well 
the cameras the travelers. 


one concedes that even the most 
sound and sensitive 
bound have certain fixed notions 
about his profession perhaps about 
foreign situation—notions not based 
fact personal observation—then 
one might say that the international 
exchange between Poland and the U.S. 
aims change the minds men the 
broadest and best sense. The Polish 
and American grantees the Ford 
Foundation almost 
without exception, made discoveries 
personal areas that 
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have gone far beyond their expecta- 
tions the preconceptions they admit- 
tedly before 
abroad. One scholar commented the 
hard work undertaken the Ameri- 
can professional man which, began 
understand, explained the high 
level achievement his own well 
other fields. Polish specialist who 
traveled extensively the U.S. could 
not forget striking phenomenon 
that Americans who sometimes tend 
overbearing abroad are the kindest 
and nicest human beings 

approached with critical objec- 
tivity and integrity, this exercise 
observation and discovery—inherent 
ational exchange program—is 


the key the value firsthand con- 
tact with new country and people. 
only for this reason, would hope for 
more exchanges such this be- 
tween Poland and the United States. 
travel study abroad experi- 
ence the excitement discovery that 
comes every moment when our pre- 
conceptions and fixed ideas are sud- 
denly juxtaposed with reality. These 
are the moments when may begin 
understand. 
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Statistics International Educational 
Exchange 


1955 when published 
Open Doors, its annual statistical re- 
port international educational ex- 
change, there were 39,903 foreign citi- 
zens the U.S. educational assign- 
ments. This year, Open Doors 1959* 
shows total 57,574 foreign citizens 
U.S. colleges, universities 
pitals. This figure represents per 
cent increase five years, and per 
cent increase over the 1957-58 total 

the 57,574 foreign citizens this 
country during 1958-59, were 
foreign students, 8,392 were foreign 
interns and residents U.S. hospitals, 
were foreign scholars ap- 
pointment American faculties. 

During the same academic period, 
1,842 U.S. faculty members were teach- 
ing conducting research the uni- 
versity level abroad. 

The statistics Open Doors 
American students abroad cover the 
1957-58 academic year. This survey al- 
ways reports the previous academic 
year because the length time re- 
quired receive replies from schools 
abroad. 10,213 American students were 


*Open Doors 1959 available from 
$1.00 per copy. 


tions higher education during 1957- 
58: this the only group which the 
numbers decreased from the preceding 
year. 

The foreign students the United 
States came from 131 nations and poli- 
tical areas the world. The Far East 
and Latin America again were the geo- 
graphical areas which sent the greatest 
per cent 
and per cent respectively. each 


percentage students, 


the preceding four years, there were 
more students from Canada than from 
any other country, while the second 
largest from 
and those who orig- 


China (including students from 
wan, Hong Kong 
inally came from the mainland). Men 
students outnumbered stu- 
dents more than three and half 
one, but there were more women stu- 
dents than men from both Rumania 
and Mozambique. 

More than half the foreign students, 
were undergraduates; one-third 
were studying the graduate level, 
and the remainder were 
again the most popular field study, 
followed the humanities, the natu- 
ral and physical sciences and the social 
sciences. Among 
natural and physical sciences were the 
preferred fields study, but engineer- 
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ing was the leading field among under- 
graduates. 

Although there were 
dents each the states, the Dis- 
trict Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, more than per cent the 
students were attending schools New 
York and California. Eighteen institu- 
tions, three more than last year, re- 
ported more than 400 foreign students; 
California, New York University, Co- 
lumbia University, the University 
Michigan and the University Minne- 
sota—listed enrollments more than 
1,000 foreign students each. The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute had 
the largest percentage foreign stu- 
dents relation its total enroll- 
ment—12 per cent. 

For the second year, foreign students 
were asked whether they would in- 
terested future employment with 
overseas branch U.S. corporation. 
the 40.6 per cent the students 
mately one-third came from the Far 

The greatest percentage students 
the figure has gradually decreased each 
year from per cent 1955 per 
cent this year. Other students were 
aided private organizations, the 
U.S. government and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Foreign physicians training U.S. 
hospitals came from countries; the 
greatest percentage were from the 
East. The number physicians from 
the Near and Middle East increased 
approximately per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. For the fifth year, the 
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largest national group physicians 


the U.S. came from the Philippine Is- 
lands. Residents again outnumbered 
interns more than five two. About 
per cent the physicians were 
training New York state, while the 
rest were located other states, the 
Puerto Rico. Ten hospitals 
ported more than foreign physicians 
their Bellevue Hospital Cen- 
ter New York headed the list with 
one more than last year, and the 
Memorial Center for Cancer and 
lied Diseases, New York, was second 
with 

This year, for the first time, there 
were more foreign professors, lecturers, 
instructors and 
scholars here than there were U.S. fac- 
ulty members abroad. The 1,937 for- 
eign scholars America came from 
countries; almost half were from Eu- 
rope. About per cent the visiting 
foreign scholars were the fields 
the natural and physical sciences. The 
Massachusetts Institute 
with 198 foreign scholars, topped the 
list nine schools which had 
more foreign faculty members. 

ulty members doing research teach 
ing abroad were Europe and nearly 
one-fifth were the Far East. The 
United Kingdom continued the 
leading host country and the Univer- 
sity California was the American in- 
stitution with the largest number 
faculty members assignment abroad. 
Among American scholars overseas the 
humanities was the most popular field. 

Some the foreign schools which 


had previously reported large numbers 
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U.S. students attendance failed 
answer the survey this year. for- 
eign school listed more than 1,000 
American students, and only Mexico 
City College and the University 
Paris recorded more than 750 students. 
Sixty-nine per cent the Americans 
abroad were studying Europe. Can- 


ada, the country which sent the largest 
number foreign students the 
also played host more American stu- 
dents than any other country. 
only one-tenth the total number 
U.S. students abroad were Latin 
America, compared with one-fifth 
during 1956-57. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


FIVE SURVEYS 

Foreign students the U.S. 

Foreign physicians training U.S. hospitals 

Visiting foreign scholars U.S. faculties 

U.S. faculty members teaching 
research assignments abroad 


U.S. students abroad 
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ACADEMIC YEAR 1958-59 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1957-58 


43,391 

8,392 7,622 

1,937 1,342 

1,842 1,689 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1957-58 ACADEMIC YEAR 1956-57 

10,213 12,845 


Drawing Alan Dunn; 
1959 The New Yorker Magazine 


like you meet Miss Tucker, here Guggenheim; Miss 
Coley, here Fulbright; and Mr. Stewart, his own.” 
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Visiting Professor Afghanistan 


HERBERT PENZL 


was delighted when, 1958, 
was offered Smith-Mundt grant 
enable revisit Afghanistan, that 
faraway Asian kingdom between Iran 
and Pakistan. 1948-49 had spent 
eight months Kandahar, Afghanis- 
tan, working description and an- 
alysis the local Pashto (Afghan) 
dialect. Now could continue lin- 
guistic research, also aided grant 
from the Afghan government. 

arrived Kabul, Afghanistan’s 
fascinating capital, June 14, 1958. 
great internal changes conserva- 
tive Afghanistan the Afghan land- 
scape with its barren hills and high 
mountain peaks; the veiled Afghan 
women, the turbaned men; 
bidding mud walls Afghan homes, 
which often hide lovely gardens and 
parks. All this looked about the same, 
but did see many more paved streets 
Kabul, many new buildings, and 


HERBERT PENZL professor German 


the University Michigan. 
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many more foreigners, including Rus- 
sians, the streets. 

few days after arrival Mr. 
Barrett Parker, the Public 
Officer the American Embassy, and 
were the office Dr. Popal, Af- 
ghanistan’s able German-trained Min- 
ister Education. explained 
that the Afghan government wanted 
make for its former neglect 
the Pashto language the educational 
system and assure its equal status 
with Persian, the other main language 
the country. the Persian-speaking 
areas Afghanistan, Pashto 
grade on; the same way Persian 
taught the Pashto-speaking areas 
the country—Kandahar, Jalalabad 
and Gardez. Pashto and Persian, both 
Iranian languages with 
dialects, are not the only languages 
spoken Afghanistan, but they are 
the only ones taught the schools. 
There may still hundreds thou- 
sands speakers Turkic languages 
the north; elsewhere, the most 
interesting Pamir dialects; also Balu- 


chi, Pashai (an Indic language) and 
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the languages Nuristan are spoken. 
Hardly than week had 
passed when found 


more 


class about students from the 
Pashto and Persian language branches 
the Faculty Letters, Kabul Uni- 
college literature, where 
was lecturing general linguistics. 
large one, 

are only male students 
the Faculty Letters Kabul Uni- 
Now, however, there new 
college literature for women. All 
students from the provinces are housed 


time outdoor classroom Pashto-language school near Ghazni. 


and fed dormitories; they pay 
tuition and receive small allowance 
from the government. Only students 
with the highest grades are permitted 
choose their own college ma- 
jor subject. Usually they are assigned 
the various fields study the 
for 
each field very rigid and has hardly 
any There yet recrea- 
tional sports program for the Uni- 
versity students. The students the 
college literature have access 
ments are given out the instructors. 
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The students not have quizzes 
tests; they not prepare 
classes; they not even take notes 
Often 
they not have text-books their 


unless they are 


courses, but expect receive mimeo- 
graphed notes from their instructors. 
Some the required subjects for stu- 
dents the Pashto branch are Pashto 
texts and Pashto 
grammar, survey Persian literature, 
psychology and 
English. Once year they study in- 
tensely and determinedly for their an- 
nual examinations all courses. They 
can continue their subsidized univer- 
sity education only they pass these 
examinations. 

Mr. Mohammad Rahim Elham, 
preter, was always present translate 
English lectures into Pashto. In- 
variably, foreign lecturers are provided 
with translators. lectured, some- 
times heard the geography lecture 
German, next door, being interspersed 
with Persian translations. Occasionally 
would attempt lecture little 
Pashto myself. The students listened 
with interest westerner’s descrip- 
tion their native languages. 

teaching was not restricted 
university students. For many weeks 
conducted special seminar for teach- 
ers Pashto, the application 
modern linguistic science Pashto. 
collaborated this project with Dr. 
Gerald Dykstra, former mem- 
ber the University 
English Language Institute, now 
Teachers College, Columbia. Dr. Dyk- 
stra was charge the English teach- 
ing program Kabul University. 
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duties the University left 
sufficient time for linguistic research. 
wanted learn much possible 
about the central, eastern and southern 
dialects Pashto, could compare 
their structure that the Kanda- 
har dialect, which had described 
students who came from various Pash- 
to-speaking areas willing and ready 
assist letting study their 
speech. Later when the Institute 
Education the University had spe- 
cial winter session, attended teach- 
ers from provinces that had vacation 
the winter, was able consult 
more informants and record Pashto 
from more areas. 

Very often had the opportunity 
linguistic field work the Pashto- 
speaking areas. worked the north 
Kabul Koh-i-Daman, where both 
Pashto and Persian are spoken; the 
south Kabul the Logar valley and 
near Ghazni, also the Jalalabad area 
Laghman and the beautiful Ku- 
nar valley. Everywhere went was 
with gracious 
Where government hotel existed, 
the local governor would take wife 
and into his home, share his meals 
with and present with gifts when 
left. 

Once had the opportunity cross 
the famous Khyber Pass into Pakistan, 
spend most interesting week 
the city Peshawar. recorded spoken 
Pashto and conferred with the staff 
members the Pashto Academy and 


Council Learned Societies, Wash- 
ington, 1955. 
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the Director, Maulana Abdul Qadir. 
also lectured the Academy the 
Vice-Chancellor, faculty, students and 
some invited guests “The Study 
the Dialects Pashto”. 

The entire city Peshawar well 
the whole area the former North- 
west Frontier Province Pashto-speak- 
ing, but the language instruction 
and administration the University 
Peshawar English. graduate 
work Pashto offered there the 
present 

Like Peshawar, Kabul, too, has 
Pashto Academy which center for 
Gul Pacha Olfat, who reports directly 
the Minister Education. 


statistics agree that Pashto 
spoken mother tongue the ma- 
jority Afghanistan’s population 
well five and half million peo- 
ple Pakistan and the tribal border 
area. The tremendous prestige the 
Persian literary language and the sta- 
tus Persian the language the 
court and the upper classes Kabul, 
however, formerly resulted the par- 
tial neglect Pashto speakers 
Persian. The government Afghani- 
stan has begun remedy matters, both 
and out the school system. Per- 
sian-speaking officials, 
edge Pashto not adequate, must 
take special courses 
ciency examinations Pashto. 

The language situation Afghanis- 


modern street Kabul. 


| 
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fruit bazaar Kabul. 


tan explains why foreigner’s interest 
Pashto greatly appreciated. Every- 
one seemed genuinely interested 
work. had use immediately the 
results analysis the various 
dialects. Mohammad Asghar, the Amer- 
ican-trained President Kabul Uni- 
versity, decided have 
grammar translated into Pashto. 
order make more useful Afghan 
schools, added the data concerning 
all kinds spoken regional Pashto, 
thus creating revised version the 
grammar. Mr. Elham, 
translated most during the long 
winter vacation. 

was interviewed Radio Kabul, 
Pashto and English, concerning 
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pabilities the Pashto language, and 
was asked contribute articles 
Pashto literary magazines. 

Quite often Pashto-speaking 
United States Pashto was being taught 
the present time and how many 
people spoke it. Since could not an- 
swer very encouraging manner, 
was always reminded the great inter- 
est Pashto shown scholars the 
Soviet Union. could not deny that 
America have nothing that could 
compared the government-financed 
research the humanities carried 
the institutes oriental studies 
the academies science ‘Tashkent, 
Moscow and Leningrad. The Afghanis- 


tan department the Near East divi- 
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Roadside tea 


sion Moscow alone said have 
about full-time research workers. 
The high-quality publications So- 
viet scholars working these oriental 
institutes, their dictionaries, gram- 
mars, translations and literary studies 
Pashto have not failed impress 
their Afghan neighbors. Soviet schol- 
ars their visits Afghanistan have 
proved excellent speakers 
Pashto. far the Afghans have not 


r 


shop and restaurant outside Kabul. 


reciprocated 


English are the only modern foreign 


French, German 
languages taught the high schools 
Afghanistan. 

was glad that Pashto work pro- 
vided some modest American counter- 
part sound research Afghanistan. 
sincerely hope that the future hu- 
manistic research central Asia will 
never become Russian monopoly. 
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Observations Education Asia 


GEORGE BENNETT 


Asia and the Far East today face 
problems and opportunities edu- 
cational nature which present com- 
plex range challenges and few sim- 
ple solutions. 

Early this year, spent some time 
the Asian countries which are related 
work with the Institute Inter- 
national Education. Throughout the 
visit was particularly anxious em- 
phasize the role plays Asia 
the broad field educational exchange 
and learn the extent which the 
countries the area are planning and 
arranging for the productive employ- 
ment their students when they re- 
turn home from foreign training. 
also explored the possibilities devel- 
oping study opportunities for U.S. stu- 
dents Asian colleges and universities. 
schedule would allow, the local schools 
and add substantially 
edge the strengths and weaknesses 
the various institutions higher 
education the area. 

met and talked with local people 
many levels and many fields. 


GEORGE BENNETT the director 
Department for 
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” 


talked man the street” 


well educationists, business and so- 
cial leaders, and government ministers 
and functionaries. 

After quick visit the new head- 
quarters Unesco Paris the 
end six and half hour crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean jet airliner, and 
following stopovers Beirut, Teheran 
and New Delhi, arrived Khat- 
mandu, the capital and principal city 
Nepal. discovered there part 
the world very beautiful 
esque and yet quite primitive many 
ways. Little schooling any kind 
available the masses, and few stu- 
dents appear sufficiently qualified 
for study abroad. The 8.5 million peo- 
ple this independent kingdom are, 
for the most part, desperately poor and 
largely illiterate. The people genuinely 
desire throw off their shackles 
poverty and ignorance and bring new 
and more hopeful way life their 
small mountain kingdom. obvious 
that Nepal can use large amount 
outside help improve its lot. the 
U.S. wishes assist the Nepalese 
their drive 
and full emergence into the modern 
world, believe our first step should 
the initiation large-scale program 
English language instruction. No- 
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where Asia does there appear 
greater thirst for knowledge the 
English language. 

next stop was Rangoon. Bur- 
appears me—and think can 
safely said appears the same way 
country which has become increasingly 
annoyed the many offerings as- 
sistance from countries which, the 
opinion Burmese government 
cials, are interested primarily 
strengthening and/or 
their own special interests rather than 
the more important realization 
the aims and hopes the Burmese peo- 
ple. Although this attitude undoubt- 
edly hampers the expansion our 
student exchange programs 
with Burma, clear that the local 
government officials make 
Burmese from 
seeking study abroad. American de- 


discourage students 
grees rate favorably and the needs 
the country are such that the services 
those returning with these degrees 
are quickly put use. 

South and Southeast Asia, limited 
teaching done usually 
during some stage the secondary 
school years. the college level, how- 
ever, several courses are taught Eng- 
lish. But the caliber English used 
must not very high since many 
Southeast Asian students studying 
U.S. colleges and universities reveal 
severe limitation their ability 
handle the English language. Conse- 
quently these students not always 
obtain the best results from their work. 
talks with Burmese government 
officials and educationists, took ad- 
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vantage every opportunity em- 
phasize the need for and importance 
sending the U.S. for academic 
programs only those students who, 
addition being better than average, 
demonstrate real competence Eng- 
lish. 

Because much teaching the 
area done the local languages, and 
because limited curricula college 
and university levels, appears inad- 
visable for American undergraduates 
entertain the thought studying 
Burma and even though there might 
certain types research which can 
ried out American graduate stu- 
dent, he, too, should carefully consider 
all aspects the situation before em- 
some the nearby countries. 

During 1958-59 there were 
dents from Burma the United States. 
But while obvious fact that 
Burmese students are not U.S. in- 
stitutions large numbers—possibly 
much for the reasons set forth here 
for any others, one might wonder 
why that there are many more 
Thai students our schools. For the 
1958-59 academic year, 933 Thais were 
enrolled U.S. institutions higher 
learning. 

Perhaps one the reasons for the 
Thais’ interest U.S. institutions 
the academic assistance being provided 
the local schools Thailand 
several our U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. These institutions, most cases 
under contract the International 
Cooperation Administration 
vide specific kinds services directed 
toward the strengthening the local 
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Two monks front the University Rangoon, Burma. 
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faculties and curricula, reach large 
numbers Thai students who thereby 
develop natural interest the U.S. 
and not infrequently wish pursue 
academic programs more advanced 
levels this country. Another con- 
tributing factor might well that 
Bangkok itself has been for some time 
now principal airlines stopover point 
for travelers and from Asia and the 
Far East. This has brought Thais into 
increasing contact with Americans and 
has created degree goodwill. Thai 
students are generally accorded warm 
reception when they arrive our 
campuses. 

several instances Thailand, 
encountered talk which was critical 
some our American academic insti- 
tutions which have awarded advanced 
degrees Thai students who, the 
opinion other Thais, could hardly 
have qualified able students home. 
This accusation. that can easily 
become widespread Thailand—as 
can elsewhere—so long our schools 
persist demonstrating paternalistic 
attitude toward foreign students. The 
administration and teaching 
our schools must think more seriously 
about the disservice they these indi- 
vidual foreign students and American 
education general when they permit 
leniency and good intentions over- 
rule sound academic judgment. 

One the more interesting aspects 
air travel some parts Asia today 
that within the span few short 
hours one can from area where 
the people are exposed social, eco- 
nomic setting structured 
meet their particular needs into an- 
other area where differences the ap- 


proach these same problems every- 
day living give the people there 
different perspective, character dis- 
tinctly their own. And remember 
clearly that was this kind change 
which impressed greatly ar- 
rivai Laos and later Cambodia 
and South Vietnam after visit 
Thailand. 

During the entire period stay 
Indo-China, had feeling that the 
attractions American education have 
yet capture the imagination and in- 
terest the people any meaningful 
degree. had sense uneasiness. The 
populations Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam either know very little 
about the U.S. and its people, else 
what their leaders and advisers actu- 
ally know about has given rise 
extremely cautious approach 
their contacts and dealings with us. 

The influence the French every- 
where observed and, small 
measure, felt Indo-China. This 
true with respect education and 
educative processes any other 
phase daily life. both Laos and 
Cambodia, the trend has been for stu- 
dents, whenever possible, proceed 
with their higher education French 
self. Since France and the French lan- 
guage have dominated the area for 
long, and since college university 
was established either the two 
countries, this situation 
standable. Yet, even now after inde- 
pendence, many students still prefer 
accept the opportunities study 
France where language problem 
and the length stay for completion 
academic program not too re- 
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stricted. Undoubtedly more students 
from Laos and Cambodia would 
eager for opportunity study 
the U.S. were not for the language 
barrier and the fact that U.S. scholar- 
ship offerings usually not cover 
full four-year study program. 

But while the academic climate, es- 
pecially Cambodia, appears 
fraught with complex problems which 
must solved before the flow stu- 
dents U.S. colleges and universities 
can substantially increased, matters 
are somewhat brighter and more en- 
couraging South Vietnam, especially 
Saigon where one the country’s 
three universities located. There 
discernible anti-Communist feeling; 
can sentiment prevalent right now. 
The 
quite popular (although films with 


English language has become 
English dialogue are still restricted), 
and many private schools all kinds 
are springing teach English 
which rarely taught any level 
the general educative process. Govern- 
ment express interest 
sending more students the U.S., and 
the ICA has worked out plan co- 
operation with the local officials 
enable sizeable number Vietnam- 
ese come the U.S. take study 
programs elementary and secondary 
education, higher education and 
teacher training. This plan designed 
help meet the needs the country 
these fields. Several Vietnamese who 
have received some training under the 
auspices ICA have already returned 


home, and ICA, working closely with 
the Ministry 


Education, 
tempted insure the 
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ment these returnees. There appear 
minimal reintegration employ- 
ment problems far, but many the 
students who are abroad have not re- 
turned the country yet. 

When the time came for leave 
Saigon for brief visits Kuala Lum- 
pur Malaya and Singapore, felt 
could take leave Indo-China with 
more hopeful outlook. sure 
would not have been optimistic had 
confined visit the area solely 
Vientiane Laos and Phnom Penh 
Cambodia. 

Kuala Lumpur was delightful. There 
the people—Chinese, Malays 
dians—were most friendly, 
Britishers met also exuded warmth 
and forthrightness which were indeed 
ingratiating. 

There has never been significantly 
large number students from Malaya 
Last year there were 228 
Malayan students colleges and uni- 
flow students the U.S. can at- 
tributed, the main, British influ- 
ence, the preference for British-type 
education, and the fact that cus- 
tomarily has cost less receive edu- 
cation the schools the United 
Kingdom than those the U.S. 
Nevertheless, one can hope that the 
British, who are still quite influential 
matters education, demonstrate 
greater willingness recognize 
larger number our American col- 
leges and universities and the quality 
their programs, there will in- 
creased number students from Ma- 
laya enrolling our schools. And this 
same hope should less fervent 
Americans are seriously concerned 
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about having more students from Sing- 


apore come the U.S. embark 


advanced academic programs. While 


Singapore has population some 


1,000,000 with composition 


not unlike Malaya, many her in- 
ternal problems are similar 


larger dimensions because 


the greater number people involved. 
The southernmost country visited 
was Indonesia. experiences there 


were times bewildering, frustrating, 


University Singapore. 


somewhat amusing 
most enjoyable. The Indonesians are 
very fine and likeable people. Theirs 
large country many islands boast- 
ing population approximately 
85,000,000 people, country still striv- 
ing find its destiny, country where 
confusion and much that goes hand- 
in-hand with should not 
mitted weigh heavily ob- 
struct one’s view the vast potential 
the human resources which abound 
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everywhere. 

There are now large numbers 
Indonesian students coming 
U.S. yearly seek advanced degrees 
from our colleges and universities. 
1958-59, 494 Indonesian students were 
reported U.S. institutions; 196 
these were the graduate level and 
164 were special students. Many 
those who come graduates from the 
colleges are not 
well prepared American standards 
the average American college grad- 
uate. Yet, admission our graduate 


‘ 


schools “special students” and con- 
fronted with the challenge prove 
their ability carry program 
graduate studies, many Indonesians 
measure very short time ex- 
cellent degree candidates. 

The Ministry Education has be- 
come increasingly cooperative work- 
ing with the Americans who are inter- 
ested and anxious assist strength- 


ening the Indonesian 
gram. likely that over the next five 
years hundreds Indonesian students 
will come the U.S. for study com- 


patible with the goals the Ministry. 

There are several universities In- 
donesia with sizeable enrollments and 
recently was reported that the Uni- 
versity Indonesia alone had about 
12,000 students. Teaching the uni- 
versity are more than Americans as- 
signed under ICA contract. 

According the information fur- 
nished me, the Curtain countries 
and the Soviet Union offer large num- 
ber scholarships, some tenable for 
long five years. There are 
language requirements for these schol- 
arships. 
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Indonesians are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that more fruitful life 
possible for themselves and their fam- 
ilies; moreover, they are rapidly ap- 
proaching understanding that edu- 
cation all levels constitutes insep- 
arable part their culture and must 
geared meet the needs in- 
ternational society well 
needs which have domestic origin 
and importance. 

Perhaps one the strongest convic- 
tions derived from travel through 
South and Southeast Asia that all 
the countries the people are relying 
upon education one the most im- 
portant avenues leading the better- 
ment the conditions surrounding 
them. There doubt that the 
masses want better informed; 
also, that many among them are con- 
cerned that education promoted 
all its phases from elementary instruc- 
tion advanced research 
sities. But there are many obstacles 
which must overcome before such 
educational advocacy can generate the 
insights and understandings necessary 
develop new purposes and longings 
the area. One therefore finds him- 
self hoping that—in spite the many 
crises through which most these 
countries have passed 
standing the uncertainties 
ships yet ahead—as interests and abili- 
ties are discovered, especially among 
the young, opportunities will pro- 
vided for continuous development. 
this done—and the progress date 
most encouraging—then possible 
that the values 
more 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Yale French Studies, 
Education. New Haven, Con- 


necticut, 1959. 128 pages. 


The current issue Yale French 
Studies given over thorough de- 
scription the French educational sys- 
tem. Following general analysis its 
structure, replete with useful statistics 
French members the Yale French 
Department describe with wealth 
detail and illustrative material the 
three different levels French educa- 
tion. unessential, but interesting, 
additions are also presented 
reminiscence former pupil, telling 
Simone Beauvoir her days 
teaching philosophy, and the other 
diary fledgling provincial lycée 
teacher. The issue rounded out with 
description the French Honours 
School Oxford University and fa- 
vorable commentary the use tele- 
vision teaching French American 
elementary school children. 


{0 


Although basic reform has still not 
been voted, French education the 
throes change. New institutions 
higher education are being founded 
and present ones altered. Wherever 
possible, rigid entrance requirements 
are being modified. Passage from the 
primary the secondary system be- 
ing facilitated and extended. While 
they recognize the need for reform 
order adapt the French educational 
system the demands the atomic 
age and accommodate the greatly in- 
the authors take obvious pride the 
past and present achievements that 
system. fact, the subtitle the issue 
“Why Jeannot Can Read”. 

The authors the three major ar- 
ticles fulfill their assignments with hu- 
mor, understanding and Jean 
Boorsch writes the primary school 
system, centering his remarks around 
the teacher, his training, his character- 
istic rationalism, his sense mission 
and devotion his task. The strict dis- 
cipline that still prevails the French 
forth. The reader struck the con- 
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trast between the curriculum content 
the French and American systems. 
The French still stress memorization 
great quantities material, much writ- 
ten exercise carefully scrutinized 
notebooks, and tight working sched- 
ules. The author refers the history 
syllabus illustrate the manner 
which French child’s patriotism and 
image his country are developed. 
primary 
visors (inspecteurs are 
unusual interest. 

Although the primary school has 
been treated occasionally French 
literature, French novels 
ularly rich description both stu- 
dents and teachers the lycée. 
lycée seems fearsome thing; 
neither group emerges 
scathed. Victor Brombert, lavishly il- 
lustrating from literary texts, paints 
picture the lycée, its 
aspect, the students and teachers and 
their inter-relation, the classroom dis- 
cipline. Sample literature questions 
from the examination are 
Even though the reviewer knows from 
personal experience that 
dents are thoroughly drilled prepa- 
ration for this examination, read- 
ing these questions shudder reliet 
attested her gratitude for having at- 
tended school the United States! 

treating higher education, Jac- 
ques Guicharnaud focuses particularly 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, one 
the special grandes écoles 
French system higher education and 
the goal French humanists. 
tual entrance examination reveals the 
breadth knowledge required, and 
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excerpt from Roger Martin Gard 
describes the atmosphere which the 


results the final examinations are 
made known. Mr. Guicharnaud then 
passes the university proper, end- 
ing with general picture student 
life Paris and samples some the 
combinations studies leading dif- 
ferent degrees. 

While the over-all feeling the 
issue one justifiable satisfaction 
with the French system, the editors 
have introduced some note 
cism with letter written Amer- 
ican student one the authors: 
the surface the result magnificent. 
But time goes on, the foreigner be- 
gins slowly perceive flaws 
French system the last analysis 
students are taught memo- 
rize but are not taught think.” 

While there perhaps some truth 
this statement, the average educated 
Frenchman reflects training 
ish, what the French call bagage, that 
are credit the system that pro- 
duced From both personal expe- 
rience and reading, seems clear 
this reviewer that the lycée the de- 
cisive molding factor. The Frenchman 
learns school that the 
school experience serious one, that 
there learn. But the lycée 
deepens his area knowledge con- 
siderably, learns the methods that 
will serve him the university, 
already scholar. One the reasons 
for the obvious superiority the lycée 
over the high school the quality 
The 
wrapped kind dignity that 
this country associated only with 
university And point 
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fact great many, not all, French 
university teachers are drawn from the 
ranks the lycée staff. The cleavage 
between the secondary and higher sys- 
tems therefore not wide the 
United States. Perhaps 
this point, the philosopher Alain, 
teacher who wielded great influence 
over many generations French youth 

and continues so, even now, 
after his death—is memorialized the 
articles both the secondary and the 
higher system. 

This issue Yale French Studies 
should prove interest even those 
who are not professional educators. 
The style lively, the illustrative ma- 
terial amusing and rare. The authors 
wisely not attempt draw any 
moral for American educators, but the 
moral there drawn those 
who wish see.—Beatrice Braude. 


World Survey Education Primary 
Education. Unesco, Paris, 1958. 1,387 
pages. $26.00. Distributed the Uni- 
ted States Unesco Publications Cen- 
ter, 801 Third Avenue, New York 
New York. 


* * * * 


‘This extensive reference work has 
been published conformity with the 
resolution adopted the New Delhi 
Unesco Conference 1956 authorizing 
the Director General “to maintain 
Education Clearing House for the ex- 
change information and materials 
related the educational needs 
Member States.” Unesco’s long-term 
plan issue full account the 
educational systems the world 
series four volumes appear 


three-year intervals. The first volume, 
published 1955, contains descriptive 
and statistical material all aspects 
the national school systems from 
kindergarten university. Volume 
devoted specifically primary edu- 
cation. contains 197 national chap- 
ters covering every country territory 
having distinct school system. The 
national chapters, constructed 
strictly uniform pattern, contain de- 
scriptive texts, statistical tables, dia- 
grams, glossary terms and bibliog- 
raphies. 

There are three introductory chap- 
ters. The first traces broad outline 
the situation education the world 
whole during the five years pre- 
ceding the compilation the book. 
The second chapter shows the propor- 
tion school-age children who now 
primary school, and the third 
discusses primary education since 1930. 

The third volume this series 
scheduled appear three years and 
will deal with secondary education. 
volume higher education will even- 
tually complete the series. 

—Lily von Klemperer 


International Handbook 
ties, edited Keyes. The In- 
ternational Association Universities, 


Paris, first edition 1959. 340 pages. 
$6.00. Available the United States 
frrom the American Council Edu- 
cation, 1785 


Massachusetts Avenue, 


* ” * * 


The appearance this new refer- 
ence work has been eagerly awaited, 
particularly since its predecessor, 
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Chambers’ Universities the World 
Outside the USA, published 1950, 
has long been out-of-date. 

The International 
Universities now joins its two com- 
panion volumes, American 
and and the Common- 
wealth Universities com- 
plete the coverage higher education 
all over the world. 

The International Handbook 
concerned with institu- 
tions all parts the world outside 
the United States and the British Com- 
covers some countries 
Europe, Latin America, Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East. Nearly 450 insti- 
tutions are described some detail 
and over 1,000 others are mentioned 
briefly. University entries contain the 
titles and names the principal 
cers, and information concerning facul- 
statutes, structure and statistics, length 
academic year, admission require- 
ments, fees, language instruction, 
degrees offered and duration study, 
libraries, publications and size aca- 
demic staff and student enrollment. 

collect and compile such vast 
complex data and establish uni- 
formity reporting such divers- 
ity institutions from information 
submitted many languages size- 
able undertaking. Simply decide 
what include and what omit must 


have presented many problems. This 


Edited Mary Irwin. American Council 
Education, Washington, 1956. $12.00. 
Universities the British Commonwealth, 
London, 1959. $13.00. Available the U.S. 
from the American Council 
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first edition could not, course, 
expected show the same wealth 
information and excellent representa- 
tion which distinguishes the two other 
works, whose editors have now ac- 
quired the fullest mastery the tech- 
niques compilation. Also, the new 
volume deals with institutions which 
are more numerous and less homo- 
genous. editor the first point 
out these facts and encourage com- 
ments and corrections that later 
editions may improved. 

true that those who have al- 
ready had use the Hand- 
book have expressed disappointment 
over the absence such essential fea- 
tures introductory chapters the 
individual countries, detailed directo- 
ries courses study, and bibliogra- 
phies. Owing the particular nature 
this volume, would also seem 
especially important have chapter 
setting forth the general premises 
comparative education. There were 
probably valid reasons for restricting 
this edition the basic facts, but one 
would certainly hope that the above 
features will become part future edi- 
tions. Without them, the book has 
very limited use and the information 
contains wili full benefit only 
the initiated. those who are not 
aware the fundamental differences 
the educational systems, some the 
facts are actually misleading. Students 
from countries where music and art 
form part the university curricu- 
lum, for example, will automatically 
assume that the entries 
under German universities “Faculty 
Philosophy (including music)” 
refers music rather than musicol- 
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ogy. There should statement 
the effect that although there are 
courses musicology and history 
art, neither music nor art, such, 
taught European universities. 

also very much hoped that 
the decision omit university-level 
conservatories and academies fine 
art will reconsidered. 

‘Those who seek information in- 
struction fields often taught in- 
dependent university-level institutions 
will find indication the level 
the schools which are mentioned brief- 
the end the section each 
country. This omission particularly 
confusing the chapter France 
which advanced 
schools and even 
one two applied art schools are in- 
discriminately grouped together with- 
out indication that the listing 
only partial one. 

Those and there are many who 
will use the book identify academic 
personnel will practically all cases 
address the wrong person unless they 
already know that many positions are 
rotating basis. Only the case 
the German rectors has the tenure 
been specified. 

There also much room for 
ment the index which is, after all, 
very vital part such reference 
book. Only few people would look 
for the University Erlangen under 
for Friedrich-Alexander-U niversi- 
which its only listing the in- 
dex. The University Bonn, the 
other hand, listed under “R” for 
Rheinische Friedrich-Wilhelms-Uni- 
versitat, well under “U” for Uni- 
versity Bonn. Another striking ex- 


ample university which has been 
lost the index the Universidad 
Autonoma Puebla Mexico which 
listed both under this, its official 
name, and under for Autonomous 
University Puebla. Many the in- 
adequate entries can attributed 
inconsistent translation into English 
the names the universities. Rijk- 
suniversiteit Groningen translated 
State University, Groningen, and can 
found both under “R” and under 
The Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht, 
the other hand, translated Utrecht 
University and can found under 
and under for Utrecht. There 
would more clarity future edi- 
tions all universities could listed 
alphabetically according the city 
which they are located, and this sys- 
tem were duly explained the head 
the index. 

There are many minor points which 
University Perugia figures duly 
among the Italian universities, has 
not been borne mind that, among 
non-Italians, the University for For- 
known than the university proper. 
brief statement would have been help- 
ful prevent incorrect identification. 

the second edition can expected. 
There strong recommendation, 
however, that soon, for the book 
vital importance. Although much 
deserved credit should given for 
what has been accomplished 
first edition, hoped that the 
revised edition will 
achieve the scope and standards its 
companion 
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NEWS and NOTES 


BUREAU INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


All cultural activities the De- 
partment State are now centralized 
the Bureau International Cul- 
tural Relations, which was established 
June Robert Thayer, Spe- 
cial Assistant the Secretary State 
for the Coordination International 
Educational and Cultural Relations, 
heads the new Bureau. 

Among the units which make the 
Bureau are the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service (IES), the 
Unesco Relations staff, the East-West 
Contacts staff, the Secretariat the 
U.S. Advisory Commission Educa- 
tional Exchange and the Advisory 
Committee the Arts. The Bureau 
will also responsible for the Presi- 
dent’s Special International Program 
for Cultural Presentations. The Bu- 
reau’s activities will include develop- 
ment U.S. government policy in- 
ternational cultural relations; coordi- 
nation all international cultural, 
educational and exchange persons 
activities and the cultural aspects 
training programs for foreign nation- 
als; reappraisal and continuous eval- 
uation these activities; liaison and 
cooperation with institutions and or- 
ganizations outside the U.S. govern- 
ment cultural activities, and the 
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operations the international cultur- 
programs the Department State. 

Saxton Bradford, formerly Deputy 
Director for Policy and Plans, U.S. 
pointed Deputy for 
Mr. Thayer. 


PRESIDENT NAMED 
CHAIRMAN NEW 
HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 


Kenneth Holland, president the 
Institute International Education, 
has been appointed chairman the 
cently established Hospitality Com- 
mittee which will 
civic, business, labor and educational 
groups plan hospitality programs 
for foreign visitors the U.S. 

Other members the Hospitality 
Committee are Erwin Canham, 
President, Chamber Commerce 
the United States; Ernest Henderson, 
President, Sheraton 
America; Joseph Horan, President, 
National Association Travel Organ- 
izations; Eric Johnston, President, 
Motion Picture Association Amer- 
ica, Inc.; Frederick McGuire, Jr., 
President, American Automobile As- 
sociation, and Smith, President, 
American Airlines. 
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The group subcommittee the 
Visit USA 1960 Committee named 
the Secretary Commerce last spring. 
Its purpose coordinate govern- 
ment and private activities carrying 
out President invitation 
world neighbors visit the United 
States next year. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
EXECUTIVES GOING OVERSEAS 


Overseas Training Program for 
American business executives will 
inaugurated this fall the Business 
Under- 
standing and the American University 


Washington, The program, 
International Service the American 


University, designed for U.S. bus- 
iness executives who are assigned 
abroad. Its purpose help them 
develop understanding the coun- 
try their assignment and knowl- 
edge the most effective ways 
which promote good will for their 
own country. The program has been 
developed consultation with the 
Department State and the U.S. 
Information Agency, and will include 


the participation specialists and 


experts from those agencies, from the 
government units. Special instruction 
will also given wives who will 
accompanying their husbands abroad. 

The six-week program lectures, 
discussions, interviews foreign 
language instruction will offered 
six times during 1959-60. Each session 
will limited members; the 
fee for the program $500. The first 


session begins September 14. 

The Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding non-profit 
corporation composed some large 
American business concerns with over- 
seas branches affiliates. was 
formed 1955, the request Pres- 
the image the U.S. overseas. 

Additional 
Training Program may obtained 
from Harold Randall, Director, 
Training The 
American University, Washington 16, 


information the 


Overseas Program, 


DAY 


Day will celebrated Oc- 
tober 24. Literature 
ground material the United Na- 
tions, and suggestions for organizing 
Day programs and celebrations 
may requested from the United 
States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York, 816 Twenty-first Street, 


MEET THE 


completely revised edition Meet 
the U.S.A. has just been published 
the Institute International Educa- 
tion. This new edition Meet the 
U.S.A. was published fulfill the de- 
mand visiting foreign students and 
scholars for comprehensive introduc- 
tion American customs, institutions 
and government regulations. 

The first section the book was pre- 
pared Robert Gorham Davis, who 
has written literary criticisms for The 


News Bulletin 
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New York Times, has taught Smith 
College and now Professor Eng- 
lish Columbia University. The first 
section Meet the U.S.A. presents in- 
formation United States’ geography, 
economics, politics, religion, voluntary 
organizations, treatment races and 
minorities, arts, family life, education 
and world affairs. American history 
and persons who made history are de- 
scribed throughout the book their 
relationships the topics listed above. 
Each chapter illustrated with Amer- 
can art, and there are reading lists or- 
ganized the chapter subjects. 

The second section the book 
devoted practical information 
college and university systems and 
regulations, entry procedures and fi- 
nances, manners and customs, and 
travel the United States. 

Meet the U.S.A. may obtained 
from the Institute. The price 
cents copy with reduced rates for 
orders more copies. 


OPEN DOORS 1959 


The 1959 edition Open Doors, 
annual publication the inter- 
national exchange population, avail- 
able from the Institute International 
Education. Open Doors presents cur- 
rent statistics international ex- 
change students, faculty members 
and physicians, based five surveys 
conducted the Institute. Compre- 
hensive data given almost 70,000 
individuals who are training teach- 
ing the United States and abroad. 
The price Open Doors $1.00 
copy, cents copy for orders 
ten more. 


September, 1959 


NEWS BULLETIN INDEX 


The Index for Volume the 
News Bulletin available, free 
charge, from the Institute Inter- 
national Education. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The University Sydney, Australia, 
invites applications for and 
F.A.Q. Stephens Post-Graduate Re- 
search Fellowship. Applicants must 
graduates university other than 
the University Sydney and must 
produce satisfactory evidence re- 
search experience. The Fellow will un- 
dertake post-graduate work the fac- 
ulty his choice the University 
Sydney. Salary for the Fellowship 
850. Further information and ap- 
plication forms may obtained from 
the Registrar, The University Syd- 
ney, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. Appli- 
cations close September 30, 1959. 

Information the following open- 
ings may obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association Universities the 
British Commonwealth, Gordon 
Square, London W.C. England. 

The University the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, South Africa, in- 
vites applications from persons with 
teaching experience for two Senior 
Lectureships—one the Department 
Pathology and one Microbiology. 
Special qualifications morbid an- 
quired. Salary for the post Senior 
Lecturer Pathology ranges from 
£2,400. Applications close 
September 30, 1959. 

The University Melbourne, Aus- 
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tralia, invites applications for Senior 
Lectureship Physics. Salary range 
upon qualifications 
Applications close September 1959. 

The Australian National University, 
Canberra, Australia, 
tions for Readership Senior 
Research School Pacific Studies. 
Qualifications ecology and 
tropical experience would 
vantage. Reader appointed 
the permanent staff; the initial period 
appointment for Senior Fellow 
five years. Salary range for Reader 
from 2,763 3,213, and 
for Senior Fellow from 2,553 
The status the ap- 
pointment will made accordance 
with qualifications 
Once every six years the person ap- 
pointed will entitled one year’s 
study leave full pay, plus 
Reader) 1,226 (for Senior 
Fellow) toward travel and other ex- 
penses. Applications close October 15, 
1959- 


FULBRIGHT TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 
THAILAND 
addition the Fulbright op- 
portunities available the countries 
listed the May issue, there are two 
English-teaching assistantships pro- 


vincial teacher-training institutions 
Thailand available for American 
graduate students interested 
research Southeast Asia. 
tion will involve approximately ten 
hours teaching per week, with the 
balance time available for private 
research such fields anthropology, 
economics, agriculture, linguistics and 
sociology. Grantees will expected 
arrive Bangkok for the orientation 
program which will begin the second 
week July 1960. Persons with fam- 
ilies are not encouraged apply. The 
application procedure the same 
that mentioned above. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE STUDY GRANTS 

Application forms for Fulbright; 
Inter-American Cultural Convention; 
and University, Private and Foreign 
Government awards, described the 
May issue the News Bulletin, are 
available from campus Fulbright 
Program Advisers and from the Infor- 
mation and Counseling Division the 
Institute International Education 
and the Institute’s regional offices (see 
addresses inside back cover this 
issue). Requests for application forms 
will not honored after October 15, 
and completed forms for all awards 
must submitted New York 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
Cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 


